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P.N.K.U. NOl'KS. 


, Russe ii Colman took the chair in a most helpf ul 

opening of the branch. Mrs.* ^ parsons rea d a paper explaining 

and sympathetic manner- M ^ was obviously much hked, many 

the aims and objects of the apprec iation by giving m their names as 

, of those present testify 1 ^ desc ribed the practical side of an affiliated 

members. Miss. ArmfieW s ^ Russell Colman, seconded by Mrs. Parker, 
branch, and on the motion shoul d be formed. The meeting closed 

Jarirlpd that a 10 _ fhp* TTninn 


it was lames 

-with tea given by vanou M __ Mr Aus tin, F.L.S., lectured to us on 

Reading.-A latum H tJT subject The Spider.” After referring to 
January 17th, taxing by the ancients, he sketched the life-history 

the notice taken o > ^ ^ showing how in structure and develop- 

of some of the m . > aid q{ the i ime _i lg ht apparatus several 

SMSrri- aid we were enabled to see from actual 
snecim ns the wonderful development of jaws, forceps, spinnerets, and 
combine arrangements in these very interesting creatures. Particular species 
were then described, such as water-spiders and their nests, trap-door spiders, 
and the manner in which some kinds carry their eggs about in silken cocoons. 
The methods adopted by various web-spinning species were alluded to and 
-the modes in which they catch their prey. Many of the audience who had 
formed an unfavourable opinion of spiders had their views considerably 
modified, if not altogether changed, when they heard of its cleanliness, bravery, 
.and affection for its young. There was a large attendance. A hearty vote of 
thanks was given to Mr. Austin for his kindness in coming to lecture for us. — 
On Tuesday evening, March 7th, Mr. H. M. Wallis, J.P., for the second time 
this season favoured us with a very interesting lecture, his subject being 
“Birds’ Feet.” Mr. Wallis’ drawings on the blackboard were so life-like, that 
they spoke for themselves. He gave us illustrations of birds with two toes, 
such as the ostrich, those with three, such as the cassowary, and of four, as 
the chaffinch, sparrow, etc. He also drew webbed feet of those birds where 
the webbing is fully developed, as the swan, duck etc., and also of those 
where through disuse the webbing has become contracted. A hearty vote of 
thanks was given at the close. 

Fbere was a large gathering of members of this branch 
W wT 3 st ; at the Cambourne School, 17 , the Green, when Dr. Ralph 
There wac ^ a P racdca ' an< ' interesting paper on “ Diet and Digestion.” 
liTtir CUSSi0n - m Which the ladies took a leading part. The 
<* a most success me" ng. ‘ ^ V ° tC ° f thanks at <° nclusi ° n 

W akefield and District n n t- . . . 

the Sanitary Aid Win* * ” Feb ' 1 st - a joint meeting was held with 

Institution at whS tL^M theMathers ’ Union, in the hall of the Mechanics’ 
an address on “How to r^° T ° f Huddersfield (R. Broadbent, Esq.) gave 
•earnest appeal for more care" Chlldren -’’ He gave a most stirring and 
impressed upon his audience t hit 6 chlldren » especially in feeding, and 
°st before the end of thp 1 ; & ar ^ e P ro P or tion of the lives which are 

attention, a meeting was held J? r c W0Uld be SaVed by P ro P er care and 
me invitation of Miss McCrol \°’ ^ obn Square, on March 2nd (by the 
? n of the Im^ •’ wben ^ r - Lloyd Parry gave an address 

th[ ‘ b e importance of allowing rR ! aatl0n in Children.” He laid great stress 

-at drawtn’ ^ n0t t0 check »*• m/r l ° T ake USe ° f their ima g ination in 
R made by q u i te cbildre alTy show ed some interesting attempts 


decided that a local nested in the Union. 

hv various ladies mieic 
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PARENTS' REVIEW 

A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
OF HOME -TRAINING AND CULTURE. 

‘ Education is an atmosphere, a discipline, a life.” 

Vol. XVI. No. 6.] TJUNE, 1905. 

“ ALL WORK AND NO PLAY MAKES JACK 

A DULL BOY.” 

By Mrs. Flora Annie Steel. 

That is the proverb of a past generation. Nowadays there 
is little need for it. We are so given over to the fatal habit 
of making for our children a little paradise of their own, 
wherein work is not, and where the lion, so to speak, lies down 
with the lamb. 

Whether we are right in thus creating a child’s atmosphere in 
our nurseries and our schools, whether it is wise to treat child- 
hood as having a status of its own, and not as being a state of 
preparation for that status is another question, but the fact 
remains that while children of all sorts and sizes are taught, 
Heaven knows, enough of learning, we leave to them nowadays 
few responsibilities, and give them no training whatever that 
will help them when they come to stand alone in this work- 
a-day world. 

They are children. Even in our Board Schools their hands 
must be soiled by no labour, their minds must be touched by 
no sordid care for themselves or for others, until they are 
fourteen. Then comes the change ! Then without one ounce 
of preparation, without one scrap of habit, girls and boys alike 
are turned into the cold world. What was vice on their pait 
one day, becomes virtue the next. They aie left to sink or 
swim as they can. 

Whether, I say, we are right or not in thus setting the hard 
and fast line of age between the work of school and the "or o 

TOL. XVI* XO. G. 
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doubt that our present system makes 
the world ; there is h t &ge than they were in my days, 

young P^pl e yoh n g er I ^ & ^ » is a common saying i n 
“ After all, he 01 sne ^ nr maiden 0 f, say, sixteen, who 


ie or sne » ^ maiden of, say, sixteen, who 

regard to some strapping y ^ ^ Parad i S e and play with dolls, 
still manifests a d ? al ® ble resu i t of creating that atmosphere 
Now this is an me' fashion to produce, and it is one 

of childhood which j * difficulties in the working classes, 
which has alreaat satisfactory worker 

Tl ' f , “tf Ind^o h" in the world of school to 

m the / it as an ex-standard six at sixteen or e.ghteen 
r p e ar°ed f tie office of, let ns say, post office clerk. 

P There is something wrong here, surely, since a world peopled 
bv post office or telegraph or telephone clerks would not be 
a very satisfactory one. As an instance of tins wrongness I 
give this personal experience. 

I had a boy two years ago, apprenticed at the age of fifteen 

to my gardener. He was a town-born, suburb-bred boy who. 

had gone to agricultural classes, and came down full of high 

hope and keen endeavour which the very first washing of 

pots — that garden boy’s first duty — dissolved into tears. He 

had expected a gardener’s life to be passed in a hothouse, 

fertilizing peaches with a paint brush, or snipping off the 

faded blooms of Odontoglossum spectabile or some such orchids. 

He is now, after his two years’ apprenticeship, trying for a 

porter’s place on the railway, the chief attraction of which is 

the wait between trains.” He told me so frankly. He does. 

not like work and starts in life with the intention of doing as 

little of it as he can honestly. For he is a good boy and only 

seeks to get as easy a bargain as lie can. Now he is typical 

of a very great portion of the rising generation. We have 

taught them steadily, since they were born, to dissociate work 

om P ay, and the result is that they honestly try, and think 

ffiemselves justified in trying, to get as little work and as much 
piay as they can. 

quarter of an i S< ll0 ° l ^ ran § out another and yet another 

“ e ; n h s ° 0 ur in or ^ ^ ” 
called leisure, and Me the y claim what * 

“ tlme to themselves ” Th after concession of 

• rhe Eight Hours” bill proves 
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this. Here is parliamentary legislation which practically 
asserts that work is a hardship, that a man has a right to 
two-thirds of h.s life for himself and his pleasures It is 
peasure, leisure, play, freedom, and heaven knows what 
other terms divine, against work. 

Let us try therefore to find out what work is. At the 
first thought this becomes evident. Work is not* a* stable 
standard. What is one man’s work may be another man’s 
play. My cook cooks because she is paid for cooking, and 
tries to make a favour of it at that. I cook because*! like 
it, because in other words it is a pleasant occupation of my 
time. But I also play the piano and read books and sweep 
the stairs and harness the horse and dig in the garden, and 
come here to read a very inefficient paper to you, because it 
is a pleasant occupation of my time. 

“ Ah ! but it is not a necessity for you to do this ; you do 
not do it for money,” some will say. 

True, but is the fact that your pleasant occupation is a 
necessity, not only for you but for the comfort of others, the 
poison drop which destroys the pleasure of the occupation ? 
Would you rather do work that was useless ? 

No ! The whole difficulty arises from our daily increasing 
differentiation between work and play. Practically they 
both reduce themselves to the same terms. They are occu- 
pations, nothing more nor less. It is not everyone who 
likes bridge ; it is not everyone who would care to be a night 
porter ; but in both cases one can imagine that some people 
would care to spend their time in that particular way. So 
far as I can see, therefore, work is simply the occupation 
which we don’t want to do, and play is the occupation that 
we do want to do. 

Now liking and not liking, wanting and not wanting, are 
more purely matters of habit than anything else in the world. 
The organism soon accustoms itself to its environment, and 
a child brought up to consider nothing as work or play, but 
all things as occupation, more or less intelligent, would find 
life easier to him than our children do now, who fiom theii 
earliest years are deliberately taught that they may play 
now, but must work by-and-by, work and play being thm 
set in antagonism to each other. Now theie is 1 1 ally no 
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"“T ,4 yet this antagonism lies at the bottom 

necessity for this, an. y the growing desire for leisure 

of what everyone mu tions 0n all sides comes the 

amongst our voung & w ^ a{ WO rk is.” 

cry, “They do not ^ ^ yQung people nowadays can 
PersDMl y, when their education consists in “ Now 

know what „ „ Now you may go and play.” 

I should^early love to set die subject, “What is the difference 
Wween work and play,” as the thesis for an exerase to every 
sf „ol student in England, Scotland Ireland and Wales and 
see what they would make of it. And then I should like to 
lrmd the productions over to the teachers, and get them, 
out of the stuff they have taught, to formulate a working 
hypothesis on which these poor children could get through 
the world without an eight hours bill in Parliament. 

For of course, we should tie them down to explaining the 
derivation of these two words, work and play. W ork, the 
Anglo-Saxon, has for its root the Greek “energy,” and is 
defined in the Century Dictionary, “ To put forth effort for the 
accomplishment of something or to exert oneself in the per- 
formance of something.” But when we turn to “ play” and 
are confronted with the Anglo-Saxon meaning of the root 
“plegan,” we find it said that “The original of these means 
simply to be in action, to be busy, to be concerned in something ; 
or even to be wont, or accustomed to do something.” In fact, 
the only derivatory difference between work and play is that 
the latter has a secondary meaning of freedom or room for 
action, for doing, or acting or being busy. Thus from the 
emation one might fairly say, “ He had the opportunity 

0I , ^ and so w °rked,” or contrariwise, “ He worked 
and found his play in doing so.” 

if instead^ k" mstant of the difference in life to these children 
of work ° S ° burdened with the sense of the drudgery 

ti t in it Y arC n ° W ’ th6y C ° uld reall y look upon that 
-I at 1 ^:^ &S P% ? And is there any 

not so regard it ? UnreaSOn wh T the y should 

Healthful exerrkp i 

scrubbing a floor n 1 1 laiusc e ls to be found as easily in 

let alone half-an hou t atbmg boots as >n blind man’s buff, 
Ldf an-hour s calisthenics. Of course in that rank 
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of hfe with which the present company has largely to deal 
-scrubbing floors and blacking boots are not necessary to 
sa vation, though no child would be the worse for knowing 
how to perform both duties ; but, especially in view of the 
coming disappearance of domestics, it would be of infinite 
value to teach children to wait upon themselves and to take 
ci pride in waiting upon others. 

At present our children wake, are dressed, are allowed to 
p ay, have breakfast, and then suddenly are called upon to be 
sober, to come to work, to learn. Then as suddenly they are 
released to play. Later on they are called to work again ; 
and so on, until one begins to understand the craving that 
besets all classes nowadays to get away for the briefest holiday 
from the actual environment of work. One begins to see why 
amongst the poorer folk half a good holiday is lost in excursion 
trains, in the determination to play with a vengeance. And 
one begins to understand also the long lingering desire of the 
young to remain in a world where nothing is desired of them. 
But the young of all animals, we shall be told, are playful. Is 
this so ? Surely not in the meaning which we attach to play. 
Think how soon the calf, the lamb, the kitten, the puppy take 
the work of life on their shoulders. Think even how from the 
very first the play of young animals is educative. A family 
of puppies will hide and chase and spring at each other, until 
one day they come on a young rabbit, and then their play 


merges into an earnest which is even more interesting. 

But the whole question of work and play really resolves 
itself into our attitude towards childhood. Are we to say, 
“ He or she is a child,” as we should say “ He or she is man or 
woman ” ? That is, something concrete, full grown, of definite 
stature. Or are we to say, “ He or she is as yet only a child ? 

Of course, the majority of us will assert roundly that we 
invariably think of our children as those who are to be 
brought up to man’s or woman’s estate ; but do we act as 
if we thought so ? 

Certainly not. The majority of our well-to-do paients in 
Great Britain do not use the time of youth as a period for 
the formation of an interest in all the details of hfe. Thtv 
keep these details, these responsibilities, horn the young 
shoulders as long as they can. And by so keeping t icm 


they 


turn 
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7^ rmirse of nature. They pervert the 

aside tin ^ things a re of equal interest 

period of youth, ' vl,eI crio d of experimental learning 

to the young, from ^ & great pity> and it 

into a period o pure ^g. For a few short years 

is doing our cliil S them many long years of 

of onimal en.oymen^e a f e * ^ wofk from play so 

irksome labour \U a « ^ knife be tween them, 

,rr utum "ew w01 he able to say, as 1 can 

, mb ullv sav to-day, that 1 have never done an hour s 
, a nav lifp And vet, I doubt if there be a woman 


But 


work in my life- . vet > . , , 

present through whose hands more doing has past 
then my recollections of childhood are not those of the 
childhood of to-day. There was a wholesome neglect of 
children, as children, in my day, and I remember having 
to put coals on to the nursery fire quite distinctly , also 
having to hold the baby. No doubt the employment of 
such young agency is occasionally dangerous. I remember 
on one occasion, when we had all been to a circus the day 
before, nurse only returned in time to see me trying to 
hold the baby out by one hand as I stood on the back of an 
elder sister, who was discreetly poised on all fours, as a horse, 
on the top of the nursery coal-box — but I am convinced that 
the subsequent punishment we all received was beneficial. 

But even without the heresy of making children work 
during their childhood, it would be possible to soften down 
the hard and fast line between play and work which the world 
is drawing so busily to-day. Think of it ! Think of our 
sen ants afternoons out, think of our early closing movements 
—the frantic exodus from the city at the first hint of a 
o.i ay. fhink how the whole texture of our production as 
na ion is altered by this thread of leisure which will creep 

suL'rt r p r d weft ' and 1 thmk y™ win see wh ''t a bi « 

eve V ho a?, , t,Ve P ° Siti ° nS of work a nd plav must be to 

am L td fh ,'. nd ; eSpeda ">' is this ^ regard to what 

with the least ( ^ asses - ^ hold, indeed, that no one 

"eep over the C ou\c^ he o f h ? PmeSS ° f ^ man y can fail to 

We are turning r + i ° Ur recent educational system. 

bo >* and girls whL^tae\tace°°ll e '’ ery ^ thousands of 

e since they were three has been 


measured out by the beat of a bell into work and play who 
have never learnt to please or amuse themselves by a display 
o energy, and whose one idea now they have to support 
themselves by energy is to reduce it to a minimum for 
emselves, and enlarge it to a maximum for others. Bovs 
and girls who would stare if you told them that good work 
cannot be paid for, who spend all their work on their play 
and never by any chance take play into their work. And yet, 
maik you, that man is a slave who works against the grain 
The old Anglo-Saxons were wiser by far than we of this 
twentieth century. They saw that “ play ” not only required 
mind and body to be busied, to be actively engaged, but that 
both mind and body must be wont, accustomed to the occu- 
pation. Here is our fault. We keep our children from being 
accustomed to anything of the nature of work, and then we 


ciders wonder— I say it advisedly— we elders, with very few 
exceptions, wonder when our children grow up that they do 
not find their play in their work. 

I do not wonder at all. I never see fond parents glorying in 
the childishness of their children, but— but I pity the children, 
pity them utterly. Their childhood is being wasted. By-and- 
by they will be turned out to work for themselves, and the 
mere name of work will be to them irksome. And if this be 
food for tears to those who have not to fall back on manual 
labour, think what it must be to those who have so to fall back 
on it ! Think of a boy or girl withdrawn from the absolute 
irresponsibility of school life at sixteen, removed from the 
pleasing alternations of so-called work and play, deprived of 
the daily companionship of other light-hearted irresponsible 
creatures ; planted out at service or in apprenticeship where, 
for long hours dejected, tired, in the truest sense of the word 
slack, they have to work at something which does not interest 
them in the least, which has no element of play in it. Can 
anyone be surprised that the cry goes up on all sides, that the 
world is given over to playing, that work remains undone. It 
is the secret of half the difficulty of finding occupation for 
people nowadays. They give so little, they ask so much, and 
so the cost of production rises. And yet if work be as the 
world now holds it to be, something done against the gram, 
something done for money, to be paid loi to the uttermost 
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play makes jack a dull boy.” 


. • ,,,Viirh without that farthing of furtherance 
farthing, something Eight Hours Bill is all too little, 

should be left un ^ t0 gi ve the relief that is needed, 


since it himS elf, heart, soul, body, intelligence 

he can put e\ . m __into his labour. There must be no 
-all that t eie * ^ the Trades Unions which by fixing a 

t f - .-.11 , t » /"v t- 1 r n ■» "» n 44 J 


Six hours, four, , t'vo, — ~ nQ man should ever work unless 

Scllt 4 } .. . if mill hnrlu inf oil 1* 

\ 

[6 

limit of production, one and the same for all workmen, attempt 
."bolster up the weak at the expense of the strong are s.mply 
trying to carry the tactics of the nursery into reat life 
To be practical however, what is the outcome of all this ? 
What can parents do now at this present to ensure that 
all play and no work wall not make their Jacks and Jills dull 

girls and boys ? 

To begin with, they must give up the constant effort to keep 
children in a world of their own. Childhood is a piepnrntion. 
Every hour, every day of it, has its appointed task in fitting 
the young thing to take its place in the world, stronger 
trained, altogether better equipped for life’s journey than the 
parents were. To do this it must learn to love occupation, 
and love is a matter of habit. It must not be sacred from all 
responsibility, and above all it must be taught to exert itself. 
In my young days, to say — as one hears it said every hour by 
the youngsters that they hated lessons, that school was a bore, 
etc., etc., would not have been tolerated for an instant. 
Indeed, of late I have often completely nonplussed a child 
simply by asking, “ Why do you hate school ? ” There is never 
an answer but the reason why one dislikes Dr. Fell. Only 
to-day 1 was reading the review of a child’s book, which said, 

uirtL » I?™ 8 b f tWeen bdng adorabl y wicked and horribly 
vented h f T’ Wh&t 1S ad ° rably wicked ? It is a phrase in- 
But d clhldh nd H ParentS Wh ° tlttCT and Say ’ “ dear little chick.” 

the amusement ffiTe * 'chddren ‘ " 7 “ t ° f ^ 
Preparation, and it is grossly unf < “ ^ § tnne 

charge of children to allow thl f Wh ° haS *7 

paradise of ij-rpc™ -u i- them to grow up in a fool’s 

warning, to turn turnout toDe^ ^ 7 ’ ■ without a day ’ S 

on as work that is perform duties which they look 

Srndgingly f or the sakeof ^ t0 be P erformed 

u e ultimate sixpence. 


FRIENDSHIP 

BETWEEN MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS. 

By Mrs. Steinthal. 

Is it possible to begin and end my paper with the words of the- 
famous chapter on Snakes in Ireland with only a slight 
grammatical alteration, “ There is none ” ? No ! Let us 
rejoice that we all know from personal experience that some 
of the most perfect friendships we have witnessed have been 
between mothers and daughters. But we in the Parents’ - 
Union never make believe after the manner of the little ones, 
or shut our eyes to the existing evils. We rather attack them 
bravely and boldly, feeling that we have, through the principles 
learnt in the Union, not only the necessary courage to stand 
and conquer, but the intelligent mind that can surmount 
difficulties and solve problems. 

We must face the fact that a great number of mothers find 
it difficult to inspire perfect confidence in their daughters, and 
a greater number of daughters fail to realize that their mothers 
are in reality their best friends, and are not their natural 
enemies. 

Forgive strong words. When the patient is in a critical 
condition the surgeon’s hand does not hesitate to use the- 
knife, and I feel strongly that our subject is of national im- 
portance. 

I propose to first bring before you a few types of mothers- 
and daughters I have met with, then to try and show the 
causes why so many live lives apart as the Continents, though 
under one roof, and in conclusion to suggest a remedy. 

I do most sincerely believe that if a girl is trained on right 
lines from her earliest days, and that the mother realizes- 
when the critical period has come when she must abdicate 
her throne as ruler, and ever after walk hand in hand with 
her daughter in perfect motherhood and sisterhood, there can. 
be no question of a perfect friendship between the two. 

We have all met the girl who is unrestrained, loud-voiced. 


